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EK DITOR’S NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


A COUPLE of issues ago, we published 


EXCHANGE) 


in this space a_ heart-rending 
story about snow pictures. We had none, 
we said. We needed some for our winter 
issues, we said. But of course it never 
snows a snow worthy of the name in 
Baltimore around Christmas time, we 
said. 
Hardly had the mails been hit by 


| our issue than Baltimore was hit by the 


biggest pre-Christmas snowfall in a 
decade. The city was paralyzed: cars 
couldn’t move on the streets and the 
phone lines were jammed by a record 
number of calls. 

Contributing to the jamming of 
phone lines, we are convinced, was the 
number of calls coming in to us. “I 
was reading your column last night,” 
said one caller. “I said a prayer on your 


| behalf, and now look.” 


CEs 


We looked, and we wept. 
For the day of the great snow was 


| the day we had chosen, many weeks 


before, for carrying out the special 


| project that appears in our pages this 


month. From Baltimore, New York, and 
Washington, photographers had trav- 
eled to our office for their briefings. 
As we briefed, the snow and the tem- 
perature continued to fall. At noon, we 
sent out an expedition to a shoe store, 
a half mile away, to buy high boots for 
photographers; an hour and a half 
later, the expedition returned, with 
tales of traffic jams and impassable 
streets. 

At two o’clock, two hours before 
actual work on the project was sched- 
uled to start, McCoy College (the Johns 
Hopkins University’s evening division) 
announced it was cancelling all classes 
that night. Not long after, the entire 
University shut down. 

The special project was in shambles. 
A brave motorist set out for the railroad 
station with our photographers, whose 
cameras were still in their carrying 
cases, unused. “Let’s try again a 


| week from today,” we said. 


“If we ever make it,’’ came back their 


| voices, ghostly in the storm. 


WivuiaM A. Giuezspte, C.P.A. | 


| 





| arrived: drizzly. 


The following week, all traces of the 
snow were gone. The appointed day 


THE 






JOHNS 


By 9 o'clock, the drizzle had turned 
to snowflakes. By 9:30, the snowflakes 
had become blizzardy. 

By noon, we were worried again. But 
this time Johns Hopkins didn’t shut 
down. The project went through. 
Halfway through the two-hour period 
that our business required, the snow 
stopped. The jinx that came to us who 
had dared joke about snow pictures 
was broken. 


CEr® 


And we have lots of snow pictures 


CFS 


Meteorological complications aside, 
never have we undertaken as ambitious 
a photographic essay as this issue’s (see 
the next page). Our idea: to portray 
Johns Hopkins, in the great variety 
of its parts, by picturing its activities 
during a brief period on a _ typical 
day—a typical day in the sense that we 
would pick the date at random, far in 
advance, and then proceed to photo- 
graph whatever we found going on when 
the day arrived. 

If the idea worked (and we must 
leave the answer to you), it is because 
our photographers were not only photog- 
raphers, but athletes, as well. To cover 
the ground assigned to them, they 
(with the editors and some volunteer 
assistants puffing along behind) con- 
ducted the fastest-moving unofficial 
track meet ever seen at Johns Hopkins. 

Within a two-hour period, they made 
some 1,200 pictures. (If we have counted 
correctly, 118 have finally seen the light 
of publication in the article in this issue.) 
That, the out-of-condition editors at- 
test, represents a staggering amount of 


COEF 


There is no way of knowing exactly 
what fraction of Johns Hopkins activi- 
ties we were able to cover in our two- 
hour foray, but we do know it is only a 
small percentage. To present it in the 
magazine, however, requires a double- 
size issue. A lot goes on here! 
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THIS MONTE: 
A SPECIAL 
DOUBLE-SIZE 
ISSUE 


t. MONTH, in order to present a 


special photographic report which, 
in its coverage, exceeds any ever 
published by The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine, two issues—February and 
March—have been combined to pro- 
duce a double-size issue. It contains 
more than a hundred pictures, made 
especially for The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine by a team of six photog- 
raphers, plus text by the magazine’s 
staff. We hope that readers will find 


it unusually rewarding. 





IN APRIL: 
ANOTHER 


SPECIAL-PROJECT 
ISSUE 


is the February and March is- 
sues of The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
have been combined into one, the next 
issue will appear in April. It, too, will 
be a special one: a comprehensive 
report, in words and_ photographs, 
on American higher education as it 
stands at a crossroads in the spring 
of 1958. To produce it, The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine has joined dozens 
of other college and university mag- 
azines in the U.S. and Canada in an 
extraordinary editorial effort, unpar- 


alleled in scope. 





THE 


JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 
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A PORTRAIT OF 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


Here is a sampling of what went on 
in two hours of a randomly-selected day 


HAT DOES A UNIVERSITY REALLY LOOK LIKE? 
Once it would have been possible to paint a uni- 
versity’s portrait by setting up one’s canvas in a 
single room, where a small group of pupils gathered at a scholar’s 
feet to study letters or law. Today, however, to paint a compre- 
hensive picture of a university is virtually impossible. 

Universities, even the smallest of them, are bigger than the eye 
can see. The people who form the “body or company of persons 
associated together for some purpose” (one definition of ‘“‘uni- 
versity”’ which is given by the Oxford English Dictionary) number 
in the hundreds and frequently thousands, and the auxiliary staff 
who help keep a university functioning number hundreds and 
sometimes thousands more. 

The tasks they are performing are similarly beyond one mind’s 
comprehension. A university takes as its field of interest all things 
within the grasp of man’s knowledge; and the grasp of man’s 
knowledge daily grows. The university’s field now is composed of 
dozens of sub-fields, each with its own vocabulary, its own special 
techniques. And these, too, daily become more complex. 

How, then, can one really see a university, really know a uni- 
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versity—something which more and more thoughtful people are 
interested in doing nowadays? 

Not by strolling across a campus, certainly; one sees only the 
externals that way. One sees buildings, and infers from their 
presence that there must be activity going on inside; but aside 
from that inference, and perhaps the sight of thousands of cars, 
obviously belonging to somebody, which are lined up on the 
campus parking lots, one receives little evidence that anything of 
importance is taking place. Indeed, if he strolls at almost any 
hour except class-change times or mealtimes, and if he should miss 
the significance of those parking lots, he may conclude that 
everybody is either absent that day or asleep; the number of 
fellow strollers he will encounter may amount only to a handful. 

Not by attending special events, such as public lectures, or 
sports contests, or symposia. The impression to be gained there- 
from is piecemeal and incomplete. 

Not even by being a member of the student body or the faculty 
ef a university. Again, one’s view is limited by one’s own interests 
and time and the capabilities of human eyesight. 

A university, these days, is too big, physically and intellectually, 
for its depth and breadth to be fully grasped. 


HIS MONTH, however, The Johns Hopkins Magazine attempts 
to give at least an impression of one university’s true scope. 

On a date selected at random (indeed, not by its own choice; see 
the Editor’s Notes on page 2), the magazine assembled a platoon of 
photographers at Johns Hopkins. Each member of the group was 
assigned to cover a sector of the Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital. The photographers were to begin shooting pictures 
promptly at 4 p.m. and to stop shooting promptly at 6. During this 
two-hour period, however, they were to move as fast as their legs 
would carry them, recording with their cameras as many oc- 
currences as they encountered. 

Only by thus examining the University and Hospital in a brief 
period of time, the editors felt, could they come close to showing 
what a university looks like, in its natural state. Although, even so, 
the picture that emerges is fragmentary, the impression that it 
conveys is probably as nearly representative of the whole uni- 
versity scene as a canvas of limited size can be. 

The result is the Portrait of a University which occupies most of 
the rest of this issue. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS: Alan J. Bearden 
Noel Clark 
William C. Hamilton 
Robert M. Mottar 
Richard C. Thompson 
Werner Wolff 


A PUBLIC lecture is under 
way in Shriver Hall. 

Dr. Ellis Johnson, director 

of the University’s 

Operations Research Office, 

is speaking. He tells his 
audience that U. S. takes 
twice as long as the 

Sovict todevelop new weapons. 


rg. 
1: a group of men just 
coming out for the team, 
Coach Stephan Bujnovski 
explains some of the basic 
points of fencing. They are 
meeting in the gymnasium. 
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I. the New Auditorium at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
the weekly endocrine conference 


is in progress 


4-6 P.M. 


T 
HREE pre-clinical students 
in the School of Nursing 


get instructions from 

Diane McClenney (in white uniform). 
At the far left, another student 

works on treatment slips 

for the patients on her floor. 





L. Hurd Hall, Dr. Ivan L. 
Bennett, Jr., professor of medicine, 
is leading the infectious 

diseases conference. 


A PORTRAIT OF 
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i, General Operating Room 

No. 3, Nurse Kikuye Kuwahara puts 
away instruments following an 
emergency tracheotomy. The patient 
has just been wheeled from the room; 
the powerful operating lights are 

still on, reflected in the floor. 
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\ = against the cold, 

the members of a campus maintenance 
crew carry brooms and shovels 

on a sidewalk-cleaning mission. 


Y 
| in the heat (below), 
part-time student workers iron 


dormitory sheets in a laundry 


in the Homewood power house. 








<n shale, a worker 
in the power house cleans 

oil spots that have spattered 
the floor of the pump room. 


cooks in the 

Levering Hall cafeteria work over 
steaming cauldrons while (below) 
numbed motorists struggle with steam- 
ing radiators on a nearby parking lot. 
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- 
A MATH seminar in elliptic functions, led by ‘he organic chemistry lab is operating 
Dr. Jun-ichi Igusa, is under way in Ames Hall. in Remsen Hall. Here Irving Kemp is 
It is a graduate group, with faculty also attending. filtrating, using a Buchner funnel. 
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I. an introductory course in Romance linguistics, a a McCoy College course for insurance men, 
Dr. Anna Hatcher discusses the relationship Z. Vance Hooper, Jr., addresses his 
between consonant and 7-stems in pre-classical Latin. business life insurance class in Mergenthaler Hall. 





A: the School of Hygiene and Public Health, I. Gilman Hall, members of Dr. Robert Tucker’s 
Ellen Nell and Dr. T. R. McGowan make a diphtheria course in international law hear 
virulence test on a rabbit. Marks on back are crayon. him lecture on the recognition of states. 


12 





1. a darkened room, Dr. Christopher Gray shows slides to his art class to illustrate 
the devices used by pre-Renaissance artists to portray perspective. To sidestep 
the problem of painting the horizon, in these examples they have used walls as backgrounds. 


I. his course on Spanish poetry of the fourteenth he Ames Hall, Dr. Willis Gore, assistant 
and fifteenth centuries, Dr. Thomas professor of electrical engineering, 
R. Hart, Jr., delivers a lecture on The Cid. lectures in his course on transistor circuits. 
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A FIRST-YEAR graduate student, Miriam Aronstein, 
gives a paper entitled ‘‘Learned Drives, the 
Motivations of Fear and Anger,” at Dr. Mary Ains- 
worth’s psychology seminar on theories of personality. 





, validity and reliability of test scores 

are discussed by Dr. David Danskin, assistant 
professor of education, in a McCoy College 
course for teachers, “‘Analysis of the Individual.” 


A, the School of Medicine, Dr. William 
L. Straus, Jr. (below), is conducting the 
histology course for first-year students. 











| pulmonary-function testing 

of patients, Dr. Richard H. Shepard, 
assistant professor of medicine, speaks to 
house staff members on Osler resident rounds. 








A SANITARY engineering laboratory, ‘Chemical 
and Microbiological Analysis of Water,” 

is meeting in Ames Hall under the direction 

of br. George T. Bryant, assistant professor. 





a ; seminar (below) is conducted 
by Elliott Coleman. Students are discussing 
a poem written and circulated by one of them. 
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A STUDENT LOOKING IN—AND A STUDENT LOOKING OUT 


Dic by a mural of the founding faculty 

of the University, a high-school senior 

who has applied for entrance to Johns Hopkins 
awaits his interview in the Admissions Office. 


I, the Placement Office, Ned Turnbull (above), 
a senior in business and industrial management, 
has a job interview with John Jenkins of 
Allis-Chalmers, who is looking for engineers. 
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a the Gilman Memorial Room (above), A; the Welch Medical Library, a man 
two students hold a conference surrounds himself with books and notes 
while taking time out from library study. as he conducts research in medicine. 
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A, the reserve desk, an undergraduate 

receives English history books, which he is 
A PORTRAIT OF permitted to check out from 4 p.m. to 9 a.m. 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


At other hours, books in heavy demand 


for specific courses are on reserve in this room. 


HE true university of these days,” said Thomas Carlyle, 
“is a collection of books.’’ Carlyle spoke in 1840, but his 

words are equally valid in 1958. The library, it is said time 
and again, is the heart of a university. For in the library is the 
summing-up of knowledge gained in the past and the posing of 
problems for solution in the future. On these pages are a few of the 
Johns Hopkins University libraries’ activities at 4 p.m. 

















A N insurance agent checks 
his client’s medical history 
in the records room at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


A, desks in the library stacks, 
graduate students (above and 
below) carry on studies in 
English and Romance literature. 
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A FIRST-YEAR graduate student in English, 
Judson Allen (left), and a candidate 

for the master of arts in teaching, Louis 

Swift, work at their desks in the English stacks. 


‘ten library’s main reading 
room, open until late at night, 

has its usual afternoon quota 

of men studying or writing papers. 


A, the rare book library im 
Evergreen House, a graduate student 
does research with architecture 
books in the Fowler collection. 
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RECREATION: BAND, BASKETBALL, AND BULLS-EYES 


I. the rotc building auditorium, 

the University band is practicing a medley 
called “Stephen Foster Melodies.” 

Conrad Gebelein is the band leader. 


| on the rotc’s fifty-foot 
indoor range, members of the varsity 
rifle team practice for a match, 

using twenty-two-caliber target rifles. 


i. the gymnasium, Pete Greenberg, varsity 
basketball man, is practicing foul shots, 
watched by Bill Berndt. Other members of the 

| team work out elsewhere in the gym (background). 
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os wrestling room, its walls and a Athletic Association board, 

floor covered with protective mats, composed of captains of varsity teams, 
is filled with men at practice hour. meets to choose varsity letter winners. 











= 
= in trim for track and cross-country, a hardy runner works out on Homewood Field despite the bitter cold and snow. 
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INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 


+“ Te is Innes Smallwood inspects a display 
of ancient Greek coins from the Johns 
Hopkins collections, on exhibition 
at Evergreen House. The exhibit is reflected 
in the glass through which she is looking. 


A PICTURE of Bellerophon riding 
Pegasus, in a volume exhibited 

at Evergreen House, engages 

the attention of visitor George Hyde 





- 
‘T HE librarian of the John Work 
Garrett Library, Elizabeth Baer 
(right), answers a scholar’s query. 


I. the Clipper Room of Shriver 
Hall, Noni Gopal Dev Joardar 
(left) addresses an informal course 
in Asian developments. This session 
is devoted to crafts and minor arts. 
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: last patient of the day is sitting 
in the outpatient admitting area, 
a recently renovated part of the Hospital. 


PATIENT 
CARE 





, «a professor of orthopedic surgery, 
Dr. Robert A. Robinson, examines 
the x-rays of a patient’s foot. 
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A, is his practice every day at 4 p.m., A PORTRAIT OF 
Dr. A. Murray Fisher, associate professor f SEMI 

of medicine, goes to work in his lab. JOHNS HOPKINS 
He is studying cultures related to 

his research in staphylococcal infection. 


A WORKER in the Hospital central 


streile supply readies tomorrow’s medicines 


i. a nursery in the Woman’s Clinic, 
it is feeding time. The child at 

the left is getting glucose solution; 
below, bottles are matched to babies. 
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A BUSY TIME 
IN A 
DELIVERY ROOM... 


A NEWBORN baby boy is breathing 
his first breaths in a delivery room 

at the Hospital. The tiny mask 

is for giving him a brief whiff of oxygen 
if necessary—not routine, but 
sometimes used to help life begin. 


N ia the mother receives 
nitrous oxide, an anesthesia 
from the nurse-anesthetist. 


A MOMENT later, the baby has an 
identification bracelet placed on his 
ankle. His mother is in background 


a 








I, the emergency department, 
a nurse and a doctor are caring for 
a newly-arrived accident victim. 


| patient has been wheeled 
into a hall, awaiting tests. The 
department is manned 24 hours a day. 


—_— BY, but with no patients 
at the moment, the emergency 
x-ray technician works crosswords, 


..-AND IN THE 
EMERGENCY 
DEPARTMENT 


A DOCTOR is paged over the 
emergency department’s 
communications system (left). 
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AT WORK: PEOPLE WHO KEEP THINGS OPERATING 





I. the basement of the 
Hospital dispensary building, 
employees are changing shifts, 
punching their time cards. 





A GRouP of typists, most 
of whom are blind, transcribe 
patient histories that doctors 
have dictated during the day. 


I. the medical history room, 
where everyone ever treated at 
Johns Hopkins has a record, 
clerks load sacks with history 
papers for tomorrow’s clinics. 
Supermarket carts are used to 
retrieve records during the day. 
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= of the Medical Planning Board are meeting to discuss development plans of the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions. 


hk Marburg Building, Salome Almo 
guella, an exchange dietitian from 
the Philippines, doublechecks menus. 


Te 


ECOSTORE Cg coe 


QO, general operating-room floor, 
Mrs. Hazel Foust supervises 
night housekeeping in the O. R.’s. 


I. the central admitting office, 
Mrs. Imogene Heacock is starting 
the 4 p.m. to midnight shift. 
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‘ 
a emblem literature and 
mythography to try to understand the 
relationship of these works and poetic 
imagery, Dr. Karl Selig reads a 
microfilm of a sixteenth-century treatise. 


| the total amount of salts 
in a water sample by performing an 


electrometric pH measurement are Henry 
Hoff and Fernando Manalastas, a Filipino 
student in the U.S. on a wuo grant. 
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\ a the clectrical 


characteristics of semi-conductors, 


Barry Cohen, a graduate student 





in electrical] engineering, 
works in the materials laboratory. 


A BIOPHYsIcs student, Mike Wolbarsht, records the electrical 
activity of the taste and olfactory organs of insects. 


A UNIVAC computer flashes through a problem at the Applied Physics Laboratory, whose staff 
members are occupied with national-defense projects. Most go on behind guarded doors (right). 
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= 
—_ of silver and alumi- 
num are evaporated onto glass 
for grating blanks by Robert 
Madden and Shigenori Nawata. 


_ = “drinketeria” for rats 
was developed by psychologist 
Gerard Rothschild to test 

the animals’ taste preferences. 
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‘ 
( AHECKING students’ work, 
Thomas Lambdin of the Oriental 
Seminary reads papers in an 
intensive course in hieroglyphics. 


A POLITICAL scientist, Keith 
Johnson, prepares a one-hour 
examination for students in the 
elementary political science course. 


ry. 
i. mathematicians at 
the Applied Physics Laboratory 
ponder a problem related 
to Naval contract research. 
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| Sone study methods I. insect physiology lab, W ITH a manometer in the 
used in advertising composition, James Mitchell works on a project Aeronautics Building, Jack 
giving newspapers hitherto- studying the sensory reactions Werner measures a shock wave 
unavailable quantitative data. of the fly Phormia regina. produced in a tube (background). 


A, the School of Advanced 
International Studies, Dean 
Philip W. Thayer (at the 

right in the photograph below) 
meets with the School’s 
bursar to discuss the budget. 


| 
‘| 









$ 


jf 


—_ I haven’t read it 4 a mechanical engineer- 


in a while,” John H. Young, ing lab, James F. Bell 
associate professor of archaeology, studies large-amplitude 
reviews the Iliad of Homer. stress waves in solids. 
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| J4IBRARIAN John Berthel, at 

the desk, discusses shelf-space 
problems with assistant librarians 
Louis Kuethe and James Haas. 


| relations ; | 3. 
T all requires an enormous 
amount of telephoning 


director Osmar Stein- 
wald verifies ad- : 
arate ee — £ Here, operators Lee Germeten 
dresses in his files. : ae : 
and Doris Cramer handle it. 


A, library cataloguers (above) 

classify recently-published books, 

the art director of the Hopkins Press, 
Pauling Manning (below), plans another. 





ry. 
Roe day ends at 4 for construction workersin Machinery Hall. They are building facilities for a new 3 Mev Van de Graal 
generator. The barrier in the background is a thick concrete wall to protect against radiation 


























of the Biology Club, composed of graduate and 
undergraduate students as well as faculty, meet for tea 
preceding a 4:15 lecture on “Selenium and Factor 3” 
by Dr. Klaus Schwarz of the National Institutes of Health. 


\ = of the political science department meet 

in the Faculty Club for a post-seminar discussion 

of labor-union corruption. Mark Perlman (back to the 
camera), on leave to teach at Harvard, was today’s lecturer 


‘ 




















= in Marburg Building will receive these 
| trays within the hour. The paper on each tray 

| isa menu slip on which a patient has 

S indicated his choice for tonight’s dinner. 
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Y 
, and faculty members stop 
for a late-afternoon refresher 
at the Levering Hall soda fountain. 
This cone has a double dip of vanilla. 
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A, 5 o’clock, an operation 
proceeds in O.R. 5. The 

light on the panel beside the 
door shows the room is in use. 


A, 5 o'clock, Rebecca 
Middleton, of the physics 
library, shuts up shop 

at her Rowland Hall desk. 








A, 5 o'clock, a 

student in the Alumni 
Memorial Residences 
gets his laundry done. 





A, 5 o'clock, the day’s ; a 
transactions are tallied | 
eee 


and the records put in . 4 
a School of Hygiene safe. ; 





Il, the registrar’s office (front to rear), the 
graduate recorder, the undergraduate recorder, 
the transcript clerk, and the McCoy College 
recorder are winding up business for the day. 
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A, the bookstere in Gilman Hall, business 
is brisk as customers stop in to browse 

on their way from late-afternoon classes 

or en route to McCoy College evening classes, 


7. ee 
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Ye 
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I N the senior electrical engineers’ room, 
Tom Emory and John Strongylos, both 
seniors, discuss course work. On the 
blackboard are remnants of a lecture. 























T 
HE University cafeteria is filling 





with dinner customers (below). Some 

of them are bound from jobs to evening 
classes in McCoy College. The man 

at the left studies as he eats 

















A CHEF, Morris Conway 
(above}, prepares raisin 
sauce for ham being served 
in dormitory dining rooms 
(left). The dormitories 
serve 1,800 meals a day. 


L. the Sherwood Room 

of Levering Hall, students 
are attending a buffet 
supper preceding a YMCA 
lecture by Dr. Peter A. 
Bertocci of Boston U. 

on ‘The Human Venture in 
Love, Sex, and Marriage.”’ 
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AFTERNOON'S | 
END 








L. is nearly six o’clock 
At the Hospital (left), a nurse 
adjusts a patient’s bedside lamp 








ie Homewood, a _ profeg 
heads for home, umbrella at 


ready in case it is still snowi 


Ricans are going on in dormitory rocoms as students return from the dining rooms and settle down for an evening-of study. hj 


fire, 


























udy. MM fre, John Stuelpnagel (right), reads Complex Analysis 
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TRUSTEE CANDIDATES 


JULIET NEWMAN 


John R. Webster 


The alumni of the Johns Hopkins 
University annually elect one of their 
number to a four-year term on the 
University board of trustees. This year 
the candidates to fill one of the four 
alumni-elected posts are Joseph M. 
McDaniel, Jr., and John R. Webster. 


Dr. McDaniel, B.A. ’24, PH.p. °30 
(political economy), is secretary of the 
Ford Foundation. He joined the founda- 
tion as assistant to the then president, 
Paul Hoffman, in 1951, and was elected 
secretary in 1953. 

Prior to his association with the 
Ford Foundation he was professor of 
business administration and dean of the 
School of Commerce at Northwestern 
University. He was professor of eco- 
nomics at Dartmouth College from 1930 
to 1942. 

Dr. McDaniel served as assistant to 
the administrator of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration under Mr. 
Hoffman and William C. Foster. He 
was also special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

He is the author of a two-volume 
study called Introduction to the Social 
Sciences. In addition he is chariman of 
of the 


the board Delaware Valley 


Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr. 


Finance Corporation and a member 
of the boards of the American Seal- 
Kap Corporation and the Kromex Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Webster, B.A. ’26, is headmaster 
of the Greenwich Country Day School 
in Greenwich, Connecticut. He was 
headmaster of the Allendale School in 
Rochester, New York, from 1937 until 
he went to Greenwich in 1943. 

He is a former president of the Coun- 
try Day School Headmaster’s Associa- 
tion of the United States, and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
National Independent 
Schools. 

Mr. Webster is a member of the 
board of trustees of Damascus College 
in Damascus, Syria, and of the board 
of International Beirut, 
Lebanon. He is chairman of the pro- 
motion committee of the Near East 
College a group 
which expedites in this country matters 
pertaining to the seven colleges of the 


Council — of 


College in 


Association, Inc., 


association. 

After being graduated from Johns 
Hopkins, Mr. Webster went to the 
Calvert School in Baltimore where he 
stayed for eleven years, part of which 
time he was assistant headmaster. 


NEW TRUSTEE 


William Martin, Jr., 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has been elected to the Johns Hopkins 
University board of trustees. 

A 1928 graduate of Yale University, 
ie went to work as a bank clerk in St, 
Louis. In 1930 he became a floor partner 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Eight years later he was elected presi- ~ 
dent of the exchange. 

In 1941 he was drafted as a private in 
the United States Army and was dis- 


McChesney 


charged in: 1945 as a colonel. On return- 
ing to civilian life Mr. Martin became 
a director of the Export-Import Bank. 
A year later he became its chairman. 

During World War II the authority 
and activity of the Federal Reserve 
Board had been restricted. In 1951 Mr, 
Martin was made chairman of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and was given the job of reacti- 
vating the organization. He was reap- 
pointed chairman of the board in 1955 
and reappointed for a _ fourteen-year 
term in 1956. 

A resident of Washington, Mr. Martin 
holds honorary degrees from Temple 
University, Tulane University, Amherst 
College, Marietta College, Washington 
University, Trinity College, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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William McChesney Martin, 
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At Johns Hopkins 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


CONFERENCES FOR CORPORATION Execu- 
tTIvEs—The third conference of the current 
series will deal with ‘‘Contemporary Africa 
(South of the Sahara).” This foreign af- 
fairs conference, sponsored by the School 
of Advanced International Studies and its 
affiliated Foreign Service Educational 
Foundation, will bea discussion of the prob- 
lems facing U.S. business in the rapidly 
developing African market and raw ma- 
terials source. The conferences are off-the- 
record sessions for business executives, 
labor leaders, and government officials. 
(Tuesday and Wednesday, February 11 
and 12, at the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
I. C.; information and reservations from 
the School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies, 1906 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C.; telephone ADams 4-2940.) 

CoMMEMORATION Day—The eighty-second 
anniversary of the University’s founding 
will be marked by formal exercises at which 
Carlyle Barton, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University board of trustees, will 
deliver the principal address. (Saturday, 
Feb. 22, at 11 a.m. in Shriver Hall.) 


LECTURES 


Tue Evo.ution or ENpocrinotocy—Law- 
son Wilkins, professor of pediatrics, will 
deliver a University Lecture that is open 
to the public without charge. (Wednesday, 
February 12, at 4:15 p.m. in Shriver Hall.) 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP—G, Heberton Evans, 
Jr., professor of political economy, will 
deliver a University Lecture that is open 
to the public without charge. (Wednesday, 
March 12 at 4:15 p.m. in Shriver Hall.) 


ALUMNI MEETING 


Tue Jouns Hopkins ALtuMNi ASSOCIATION 
—The annual dinner will be held on Com 
memoration day. The glee club will sing 
and the presentation of the annual Roll 
Call check will be made; speaker to be an- 
nounced. (Saturday, Feb. 22 at 6 p.m. at 
the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore. 


Reservations may be made through the 
Alumni Relations Office, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Md.) 


DRAMA 


Doctor 1N Spite or HimsetrF—The Johns 
Hopkins Playshop will present the comedy 
by Moliére in which he satirizes the quack 
doctor. (Thursday through Sunday, Feb. 
20through 23, at 8:30 p.m, in the Playshop 
on the Homewood campus; admission, 
$1.50.) 


EXHIBITION 


THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH Portry—A 


selection of early books from the Univer- 
sity libraries, open to the public without 
charge (through Friday, March 28, from 
2 to 5 p.m. at Evergreen House, 4545 N. 
Charles Street; closed Saturdays and 
Sundays). 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Fenctne—Johns Hopkins vs. LEHIGH on 
Saturday, Feb. 1 (Homewood Gymna- 
sium); TEMPLE on Saturday, Feb. 8 (Home- 
wood Gymnasium); MUHLENBERG on 
Saturday, Feb. 15 (away); HAVERFORD on 
Saturday, Feb. 22 (Homewood Gymna- 
sium). 

BaskeTBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. picKINsoN 
on Saturday, Feb. 1 (Homewood Gymna- 
sium at 8:30 p.m.); RUTGERS on Wednesday, 
Feb. 5 (Homewood Gymnasium at 8:30 
p.m.); MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NoLoGy on Friday, Feb. 7 (Homewood 
Gymnasium at 8:30 p.m.); TOWSON TEACH- 
ERS on Saturday, Feb. 8 (Homewood Gym- 
nasium at 8:30 p.m.); LOYOLA on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 12 (away); WESTERN MARYLAND 
on Saturday, Feb. 15 (Homewood Gym- 
nasium at 8:30 p.m.; LOYOLA on Tuesday, 
Feb. 18 (Homewood Gymnasium at 8:30 
p.m); HAMPDEN-SYDNEY on Friday, Feb. 21 
(away); RANDOLPH-MACON on Saturday, 
‘eb. 22 (away); URSINUS on Wednesday, 
Feb. 26 (Homewood Gymnasium at 8:30 
p.m.). 
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Our privately-supported, inde- 
pendent colleges and universities | 
are essential to the very existence 
of our business system: businesses | 
staffed with well-educated men; 


businesses kept free by the will of | 


a free society, led by alumni who 


believe in freedom of thought! 


and enterprise. 
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